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ABSTRACT- v • 

^Regional Educational Service Agencies 
(RESAs) — agencies between the state and local level — are an important 
resource for helping local educators cope with a variety of pressures 
from an increasingly complex environment. They do so by performing 
£wo functions. Political linkage provides knowledge about the impacts 
of mandates on specific districts ajid helps negotiate acceptable " 

.interpretations. Technical linkage entails learning research- and 
practice-based knowledge about instruction, $nd administration. This 
paper describes how field staff from RESAs in two states (New Jersey 

-and Pennsylvania^- perform tfiVee roles—trainer, liaison, aqd monitor 
that contribute /to each ^ind^of ).inkage>\ Findings from an analysis of 
data from 138, field ag^ats in 23 RESAs indicates that trainers focus 
on technical linkage whITe monitors, emphasize political linkage. 
Liaison-types. provide both linkages. The study also: indicates how 

state policy helps determine the kind of V linkage prpvided. 
(Author/GR) 
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ABSTRACT 



^Regional Educational/ Service Agencies ' (RESAs) — agencies between the 
state and local level — are an important* resource for helping local educators 
cope with a Variety of pressures from*a£ increasingly complex environment. 
They do so by perfoming two functions. Political linkage provides 
knowledge about the imfmcts of mandates on specif ic . districts . and helpa 
negotiate acceptable interpretations. Technical linkage entails learning X 
research- and practice-^ased knowledge about instruction and administration. 

This paper describes how field staff from RESAs in two states perform 
thre'e roles — trainer, liaison, and monitor that contribute to each kind of 
linkage* Findings , f rom an analysis of data fr<Jm 138 field' agents in 23 
RESAs indicates/ that trainers fpcmg on technical linkage while monitors 
emphasize political linkage.- Liaisoh types provide both linkages. The 
study also indicates how state policy helps determine the kind of linkage 
provided. • * r - 
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POLITICAL AND TECHNICAL LINKAGE: 

.THE CONTRIBUTION OF REGIONAL EDUCATIONAL SERVICE AGENCIES 

■ m t 

American school districts pperate, in a (complex 'environment wtjich \ 
consists not only of their "Ipcal communities but a variety of state and 
national institutions as well. 'These latter institutions provide at least 
two kinds of inputs. One* consist^ of new technical knowledge embodied 1 in - * 
textbooks, ctirVicula, newsletters, journals, and various kinds of training 
programs. Political inputs consist of legislation *and regulation.* Compl- 
iance wi<th these regulations is ,a ne'cessary 4 condition for- receiving finan- 
cial support' in some instances and the legitimacy that* is crucial* for 
organizations, especially those in 6 the public sector, on all occasions. 

As this environment becomes>.mor£ complex local districts find coping^ 
with it increasingly more' difficult, fortunately, in the^last twenty years , 
a new set of 'agencies has grown up to help schaol districts^ cope with this * 
environment (Stephens „ 1979)/. These Regional Fducatiotial Service Agencies 
(RESAs) usually serve a portion of thei state. They often hire a. staff of 
field agents who help districts keep ^ track of new technical -and political- 
"developments in* education. However very little is known* about how they 
operate. * ^ 

v \ * * ' 

This pqper reports on 'an exploratory study initiated to -examine how 
RESAs in two sta'tes facilitate linkage' between local districts and sources 
of ^technical knowledge, However, as tjhe^study progressed, we discovered^ 
that the political^ linkages these RESAs help make were- equally important.' 
j The following sections show how>dif ferent kinds of. linkages rllate to three^ 
Strategies for promoting educational change, describe the growth no f the 
k RESAs in America and the systems of 'agencies in* this' study, and* tfien 
present findings .about: how these agencies contribute to linkages. * - * 

' • # • % - . i 

Change Strategies and Kinds, of Linkage ' 

A decade ago, Sie>er • 0972) identified three- major strategies for 
promoting educational change; Two of these are voluntary while the' third 
is more coercive.. *The Rational Man strategy r£lie£ on logical argumenta- 
*J:ion, the provision of "information, ■ and the development of technically 
"sound products to persuade the . local educator to adopt more * effective 
practices. Much of the $*ork in curriculum development over the last thirty 
years employed this strategy. Reviewing the history 'of these efforts, , 
Atkin and House ' (1981) conclude that the biggest change has not been any 
change iiPinstructional practice at the Jocal level but ratfher a growing 
role for the federaL government in .education. In the scifenqe curriculum ; 
area, Welch (1979, p. 301) concludes that "general Patton. . . described \^^4 
the situation accurately when he wrote, 'weapons' change but man 'who uses 
them changes not at all. . . J The * curriculum development' projects 
developed /nany new weapons, but little change is. noted in classrooms. ,f , % ^ 
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/ ' The Cooperartor strategy relies on the development of* interpersonal 
relaj^ohghips to create a motivation to change. This strategy is embodied* 
ilr^'change efforts that majce use of'humaa linking agents to help local_ 
edOcato^rs identify knowledge , needs *ox design and implement change' projects. 

*In the last, fifteen, years, the federal government sponsored a number of 
demonstration programs using such human agents. Reviews of the evaluations . 
of these programs 'and pomparisons with other programs th^t do not use human 
helpers indicate • that the/ use- of such individuals is an effective way to 
promote change (see Emri<<K and Peterson, 1978 and LOuis, 1981). 

'The third strategy, the PowerMss "Functionary approach, relies on 
legal coercion through the enforcement and regulations to induce • 

change. Although most attention has "been given to federal legislation,^ 
local districts 'are legalljL created and authorized by 'state government 
(Wirt, 1977) so the 'states "have gr^at potential to, regularte education. 1 / 
Traditionally, this influence has been in the areas of finance .and genial/ 
organization through consolidation legislation** - In the '70s, however, the 
states hhv^e attempted to regulate a broader range of issues relating to 
internal management and instructional practice (Wi§e, 197^)'. There has 
been very little effort to examine how- these regulations are impl emerfcedy 
how states monitor * compliance with ^legislation , hott they cope with noncom-^ 
pliance, or even how 'they - communicate new expectations for perfothance 
(Murphy, 1980).. k , \ # ^ 

Examination of federal erfforcement efforts sufgest's' that while the^i 
have some ^Important impaofcs — they produce relatively little'' change 
instructional practice (B<^d, 1978; Pauly, 19/8). One 1 reason far the 
limited* impact of the Powerless Functidnary strategy has-been that the r 
functionaries are not powerless. When the federal desegregation 
legislation- and* Title I-w # ere implemented, it Quickly J)ecame ^pparent that 
^ local educators and politicians had the power to thwart fufil enforcement 
«and even to affect the hudgets of enforcing agencies (McLaughlin, 1978; 
Murphy, 197L; Orfield, 1969). - % \, 

The existence of these change strategies' suggests that human agents in 
RESAs c&n perform twe linkage functions: political and technical. -Follow-* 
ing flavelock (196*9) we see both' kinds of linkage' as boundary spanning 
activities^between schooJL districts • and Mother agencies. However, political 
and technical linkages^ttt^fer in two ways. The first refers to the content 
that is transmitted betwejen agencies. Technical linkages deal primarily s 
v4-th knowledge of curriculum and*, instructional practice: what should be 
taught, and how. % It Is often based' on^di^ciplined inquiry .and is subject to 
a variety of- truth and .utility tests (Weiss and Bucuvalas, 1980). Politi- 
cal linkages de^L with knowledge' arbout regulations and legislations ,what. 
decisions^ are being considered and which outcomes * are likely, 'jwhjat 
decisions^' have b^en made and what they mean, and— most important-^wh^t 
opportunities and constraint^ these decisions create for local actors? - 
The two kipds of linkage also emphasize different processes. Technical 
linkages entail learning '-and selecting: identifying * nerOr pitectices or 
concepts, selecting ideas for. local us^, fcn3 developing the skrlls to puF\ 
them * into practice. Political linkages are marked^ by a process jpf 
clarification and negotiation as individuals try Vp ensure * that the - 



advantageous interpretation of a mandate is made bpth ^hile it is being 
formulated and as it being implemented and enforced. 

\ 

• As we have described , these change strategies, technical l^inkage^ 
embodies the techniques of the Cooperator 'strategy but often ttffctransmit 
the knowledge generated through the Rational Man strategy. The^Wwerless 
Functionary strategy is dif f erenjU-£rom, but creates a need for, political' 
linkage. .That is, enforcement "fcf^ort^- and responses^to' them create a need 
for someone to negotiate between those -charged with 'enforcing the law and 
those who)are being regulated. 'The two l^inds of linkage may "also appear in 
the, same (situation or be mutually reinforcing. Jor instance, requirements 
that school districts implement minimum competency programs or new planning 
models generate a .need for new technical knowledge.- On the other hand, 
those providing technical linkage services may find" limited interest in 
their services -until new mandates create a "need 11 (Firestone and Wilson, 
1981). , . 1 " / 

' 1 - C ; 

The utility- of technical linkage for promoting change and the neeed 
for political linkage tha^t* results/f rom the increased regulation of educa- 
tioh raises a question lifrout where such* linkage, services can be found. 
Most pa5t research on people proyidir\g technical linkage was done through 
evaluations 'of federally ( funded dissemination programs, many of % whici! have - 
been temporary systems. Federal investment irr such insemination efforts 
isMikely to decline precipitously in the next few years*. *£here has been 
u little examination of the 'sources' of political linkage . Individuals 
providing both kinds of assistance must find a permanent home. 'rESAs— -« 
which represent a tier o'f institutions between the local and state » level - 
that is often state supported—seem to provide a useful ami potentially 
viable location. rt remains to be see'n, however, whether qpe agency can 
provide both kinds c& linkage. ( Thus, it is useful to know if * FESAs cur- 
rently have staff who provide thes« political and v . technical linkagg 
services to schools.. *i 

■ , ■ . • -i ■ 

V k Regional Educational Service Agencies 

Regional Educational Service Agencies are located between the state 
and local levels, usually to provide assistance tb local school districts. 
They typically exist because of the' passage of state authorizing or en- , t 
abling legislation. As a. result, depending on st^te legislation, they<may ^ 

renter into service agreements with school districts and employ staff "who 
serve as human agents. Yin and Gwaltney (1981) point out five* potential 
advantages of these agencies for providing technical linkages that may 

f apply to political linkages as well. First, since^ they serve . several 

'school districts, they can provide economies of scale. Second, as sTervice 
oriente* agencies close to' local districts,' they are likely £o excell other 
kinds of agencies* such as university res&apch groups, in providing -such 
linkages. Third, since every state can have^such agencie^; they have broad 
applicability. Fourth, they have .political and bureaucratic legitimacy as 
a part, of . the £ystem that nonprofit organizations typically do .not. 

•Finally, froiiT a federal perspective, they are usuaMy basically^supported 
by state and local funds although they often receive some federal support. 



In one sense, RE§As have been a part of American education since the 
flowering of the common sch&ol movement. The first such agencies were the 
county . of fices founded in Delaware in 1^29 (Knezev f ich, 1969). The county 
offices that developed in the 19th century were jarely service oriented. 
However, the role^ of these offices changed as the number of school dis- 
tricts dropped from over 127,000 in 1932 to around 17,000 in W71 (Steph- 
ens, i979). The modern development of PESAs began in 1 948 with the forma-" 
tion of New -York's Boards of Coorpqtrative Educational Services (BOCES). In 
the ^>0's, several states including Michigan and Pennsylvania converted- 
their administratively oriented county office systems- to more service 
oriented RESAs. In other states, such as Texas, new systems were started ^ 
from scratch. * ' 

The agencies in this study include the Intermediate Units*, (IUs) of 
Pennsylvania and the Education Improvement Centers (EICs) and County 
Offices in New Jersey. < N 

Pennsylvania's 29 IUs were formed in, 1970 when the state 1 s ^county 
offices were reorganize^ after a massive program of' school district 
consolidation. The have a abroad mission to perform special education, 
curriculum development, educational planning and a avariety of, other * 
services. Ih* addition they may offer any other services agreed to by a 
majority of school boards in*the regions served (Dario, 1*976). Over 80% of 
IU budgets iti the '70s were for the operation of special education 
programs; special education, funds go to IUs rather \than, directly to school 
districts in Pennsylvania. The average IU has 241 staff, and the largest 
portion of these people are special education teachers jor supervisors. 
However, most IUs have from one to twelve individuals who can provide 
inservice programs to regional school districts, operate continuing 
educational programs for teachers, serve as consultants to curriculum 
development efforts, and coordinate cojitacts * between the region and 
assorted state and federal educational agencies. ^ The average IU serves a 
region of over 1600 square miles including 19 school districts. _ 

New Jersey has a number of systems of RESAs, two of whicl] provide 
linkages between school^districfcs and other agencies. Its four Educational 
Improvement Centers (EICs) were formed between 1967 and 1975. They have 
the mission to "on request. . provide support aftd assistance to local 
school— districts - ancl to members- pf teaching and 'administrative staff 
through the delivery of jpaterials, techniques and. expertise necessary to 
improve school programs and services" (State of New Je^ey, Chapter 58, 
Laws . of 1978) ; Thus their * missiQn is narrower and focused more on 
technical linkages than is<that of IUs. EIC staffs fluctuate considerably € 



I • • 

Because this research is being carried out as p*art of Research for 

Better Schools' mission to provide research and development services to the 

Pennsylvania", New Jersey, Delaware area, only "states in that region with 

RESA systems were selected 'for' tHe^ study . 

' - 7 « 
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because these agencies rely heavily- on special program funds wpn competive- 
ly from various federal and state agencies. In 1980, the average ETC had 
) approximately 60 staff, half of whom \served linking roles by offering 
/ workshops in a variety of content areas to school districts,' providing 
technical assistance in those same areas, and operating a small resource 
center/library. . The average E1C serves 148 school districts spread over 
- 1.9^0 miles. 
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• ^ While the EICs and IUs have their own boards of directors, New Jer- 
sey s 21 County Offices operate as branch offices *f the -State Department 
of Education. In 1,975, New Jersey passed its Thorough and Efficient 
education legislation (Tfi*) which- requiVed, among-other things, that 'school 
districts follow a state mandated planning process and that schools achieve 
above minimum criterion levels on a state designed basic skills test (Wise, 
J 979) . Should districts not meet these? requirements, the state can take 
over operation of the district (New Jersey Board of Education, 1980). From 
1975 through 1980, County Offices had the responsibility of- monitoring 
school districts to ensure that they comply with state "requirements. The 
average County Office has seven professionals, six of whom work in the 
field b.y. visiting school to monitor compliance, responding to requests for 
information, and overseeing state career education, vocational education, 
and special education programs: 

v> • ^ 

-Data Collection 



In the' fall of 1980, site visits were made to 23 agencies: 11 IUs, 
two EICs,. and 10 County Offices. These agencies were selected after 
consultation with stajte department staff and agency directors to ensure 
, variation in size, population density, distribution throughout each state, 
and reputation for. helping educators keep abreast of new knowledge relevant 
£p their work. A major assumption based on v previous research and substan- 
tiated by initial investigations was that the major means of providing 
linkages between local districts and external sources of knowledge and 
political constraint was contact between the district and individual field 
agents employed by the RESA. To learn about the linkage provided by the 
RESA, i* was necessary to know what ''its field agents were doing. As a 
result, at each agency in addition to meeting with administrators, data was 
collected from 'three to 12 field agents. The agents were selected by the 
agency director after discussion with' the research staff to xlarify our 
definition of this role-, in 17 agencies we 'collected data frx4 all agents 
available, and in the rest more than' half were included. Each field agent 
was interviewed for" approximately an hour and asked to complete a question- 
naire. Complete data were obtained from 138 field agents. ' 

v • 

To examine l:he political and technical linkages provided by these 
agencies, we first identify three roles- performed by these field agents. 
Next we uW interview and survey data to v show how different linkage func- 
tions are performed through eaoh typk of role. Finally, we show howithe- 
different roles are distributed SmongJthe 23 agencies. *X 

' • < 
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• t Types of Field Agent Roles 



There is a growing literature examining how ^ternal ageryt§ mediate 
between local educators and knowledge producers. One major th/me in this 
literature has been an effort to identify the roles field agencs play when 
working with educators. One empirical approach to> ttyis tasK is to give^ 
respondents a list .of rple descriptors and ask to what extant each is 
performed^ Responds to these questions are then factor analyzed **to 
determine whether sets of items come together in coherent roles^ simflar to 
those predicted in the thepretical Ht^rature <Madey, 1979; Louis et al., 
1981^ . This is essentially the procedure that we followed. Respondents 
were given a list of eleven items that come from previous role conceptuali- 
zations (e.g.', Butler and Paisley, 1978) and fLm ^Bk l p r e 1 im i na ry discussions 
with field agents. . * 

A factor .analysis of .their responses suggests that fi6ld agents 
r perform three ^distinct roles (Table 1) . The first is labeled trainer /ex- 
pert . / , "■ 



i Table 1 about here / 
. < 

It include^ itenfis sirch as acting as a cura*iculum expert and designer, 
presenting workshops, and acting as a group process trainer. The last item 
was intended to tap organization development activities. However, inter- 
views indicate that this '-work is rarely done by the field agents in these 
agencies so it seems likely that respondents emphasize the idea of provid- 
ing training. -The second factor, refers to liaison activities such as 
identifying clients needq^ finding resources — usually in the form -of 
training but also including knowledge about legal matters — and bringing -the 
resources anH client together. The final factor consists of one item, 
"monitoring. This item Vefers to the activity of collecting data to make 
decisions on whether the school or district is complying with law and code. 

To assess the^validity of these roles, factor scores were £oirtf>ared to 
responses to a set of questions about how field agents spent their time. 
There jare seventeen possible items. Of ^ these the item "giving workshops" 
is the only one referring to expert/trainer activity exclusively; time 
sp'ent 4 in general liaison, helping schools '•assess needs, finding human 
resources, and finding materials al] refer to liaison activities; "and 
"monitoring schools/districts to insure that regulations arg being 
followed" refers to .monitoring. Generally, there is a good fit between the 
factor scores and reports of time use. C^jmas range from '.46 for liaison 
to .73 for trainer /expert and .98 for monitoring. 



Although* tie speak of these roles as independent types of activity they 
are often combinecUin practice. To examine the amount of overlap, respon- 
dents were classified as high and low on each factor withfcthe top thirds of 
each distribution established as the high group. ^■fes-tabulatioT) of 
scorfes on all three factors shows__that' 37% of the respondents scored v high 
on oply one role type, 33% scored high on two?* and less than one percent 



to 
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(one person) scored High on all three. (For further examination of the 
>^ppmpatij)ility of different?* roles, 'see Firestone and* Wilson, 1981). 

Th e Linkage Functions of Different Roles 

' [ i ] ! — 

This, section indicates tl/e linkage function assofciatod with each role. 
In the process, it is necessary to introduce a second distinction having to 
do with the field person's clientele, f I» As boundary - ' spanners, field staff 
• 'Often have divided loyalties, but some see themselves as working primarily 
for local school districts whereas otfiers associate themselves more with 
the state. Figure 1 summarizes our views of the linkage* functions played 
by each role. Expert /trainers emphasize technical linkage (although not 
exclusively) and see school districts as their clientele. Liaisoh staff 
also work primarily for school districts, but they combine political and 
technical linkage. Monitors stress political linkage, but they work for 
the state. T"* * 



Figure 1 about heVe 



Individuals 1 descriptions of t;heir work du/ing' interviews illustrate 
how they tarry out their linkage functions. Expert /trainers^tend to be 
specialists- in some content area who interact with local educators through 
workshops and consultations about technical problems: 

I am a specialist in bilingual education and 'English as a 
Second Language. . . I, work with or -assist- any district/ 
community agency or college. The ra>^ge is from early childhood 
to university, £or instance on the implementation of bilingual 
programs in May-care centers- and elementary schools. . . I us£ 
two main strategies: wor'ksh6ps that are held at the (agencyO 
or in the district or community and consultations and - * 'the . 
(agency) or on site. 

1337 2 \ 

1 assist the local education agencies in anjr area I can in the' 
area of reading frbm preschool to -adult. I meet with core 
committees of Title IV-C project., help in implementation of the 
Pennsylvania Comprehensive Reading Program. . . I do inservice, 
consulting, grant proposals, workshops, and' testing. 

• 

• * 0^5 

While expert/trainer wojrk provides technical linkage, it is affected, 
by tl^e political/regulatory environment of school districts? That is, 
districts often request training in* order t;o comply with state or federal 
mandates as is true in the second, case cited above. Thus field agents who 

2 - 

Numbers ref^r to specific interviews. Interviews 0101-1199 are from 

IUs, 1201-^399 * re f rom EICs; 1401-2399 are from County Offices. 



da training say they "did the entire T&E series 11 of workshops for a 
district or . f, I am now doing Long Range Planning" with a district indicating 
that they are providing assistance with state mandated planning procedures. 

Monitoring is more of .a political linkage process,.. The ''emphasis is on- 
enforcemeiit, but monitors frequently find that "enforcing" i*s not a unilat-*'' 
eral act.. Rather it requires a good deal of negotiation and. explaining. 
At times, it even involves a limited amount of technical linkage. „ Pepple 
who do a great deal of monitoring* s&y that their job is "to monitor, t to . * 
look for compliance with law and code, state mandates, and provisions of the 
T&E"Law" (2333)„ In som^. cases x this* requires giving direction: * 



Coordinating ba&ic skills and special servicw-programs. The 
individual (in the district) assumed the coordinator f s role for 
special services, but didn't work at doing it- .^.*We finally 
said, you must have a coordinator or the program won't be 
funded. They got a new coordinator. 



1930 



However, monitor^ often find that strict enforcement is not posstffcle. As 
one says, "You can't hold it 'over their heads.' You c^n't say, 'its the 
law.' We show them alternative ways to do things" (1632). "Strict enforce-- 
ment may not be possible because the school district will seek support t from 
some other '"source in the Department o-f Education or the legislature or 
because the competence to comply ^is simply lacking as the following instan- 
ces indicates: . * 

p i. The superintendent needed a lot of help with the annual 'report 
{required by the, state), "He had a lot of trouble getting 

^ things together ^nd understanding what the^ state wants. He 
overcomplicates. WeT^nt someone out to sit with him while he ' 

AAA 14- - • «* * * 



did it, 



2135 



In many cases, monitors deemphasize enforcement and seek to portray them- 
selves workiiig with school districts to help them cope with regulations: 

I try to help districts be in compliance with federal.^abd state \ 
Mandates. I assist school districts in identifying their roles 
to organize and be able to see where the^ are in the T&E 
process. . * • . 

- 2130 * • 

Personally, the monitoring aspect dan be, dor\e because \ am . 
viewing it as a task of providing formative help to prevent 
problems. • * 



1832 
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Although monitors work primarily with legal issuer, technical knowl- 
edge may also be provided as a byproduct, as the following example . indi- 
cates: 

, The problem was that the LEA was using local criterion refer- 
enced assessiftfent based on competencies, ■ and their assessment 
was not proper in View of the (agency) because the items were' 
^unweighted. Monitoring Title I brought me in, and I saw the 
need. I tolcTthem about their assessment flaws and helped them " 
change the system. 

1832 * «, 

i 

Liaison work includes both technical and political linkage. It covers 
a broad range of activities ^nee'ded to maintain a netftork^of interactions 
among .ltfcal. districts, tlie RESA, and the outside world. Some of the 
interaction w s i th school districts is intended to j determine needs for 
technical knowledge as the following quote indicates: 

I have three (advisory committees). One is related to bilin- 
gual and English as a Second Language. The other one's related 
to career education and the other one is related to science 
education. And those are forums for^ . . creating , demands ft)r 
services. «And that's a two-way street. 'Hearing needs and- 
addressing those needs with the services we provide. . . You 
have to be a better listener. You have to prod people to\share 
with each other. 

i 

• ' ' 1035 ' . - 

Some of it is managing' the flow of Service:- 



My major responsibility is. . . trying to matfch the need 
identified in local school district^ with experti.se in our own 
agency or a local university. < I coordinate a , continuing 
eduoaticm program similar to that of a college. 

0331 

Th6 liaison person's<>interaction with the* outside world is with sources of 
both technical and legal knowledge.- Thus, liaison people spend a good deal 
of time seeking experts to provide the training that _their constituent 
school districts need for one reason or another. \ However, they also 
mediate between the districts and regulatory agencies, especially the 
state: 

> ■ * 

I inform the board and superintendents of forthcoming legisla- 
tion and its effects on their policies .and programs. Also I 
get an audience for a , particular . superintendent or -board 
president wit legislators regarding a unique district problem. 
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We stand between state policies* and interpret them. We have to 
soften these policies and assist the districts. Sometimes this 
involves handhol^ing. _ 

0934 

To further sort out the linkagfe function^ associated with "each role 
type^ a variety of data were examined to determine the content areas in 
which field agents worked, the specific activities they carried out, the 
intensity bf their relationships wit their clients, the initiators of RESA 
activities for school districts, the sources, of knowledge they Vse in their 
work, and th^ strategies they employ to deliver services. We identified 32 
possible variables associated with these issues. Table 2 reports the 
results* of the 12 variables where statistical diff&^e#ceg exist among the 
three role types. The analysis in this table involved a comparison of 
pure types (i.e., people who score , high on one role and low on the % other 
two) rather than just comparing those who score high on a role since it is 
possible to score high on more than oue role* 
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Field agents work in five different content areas, /three 6f which 
produce differences among the three pure role types. Curriculum, which 
includes reading, mathematics, social studies, and so forth is one area 
where one might turn to source^ of technical knowledge — i.e., rational 
experts — to , find out about the latfest trend. The same is true of 
administration which includes leadership and supervision, guidance, 
personnel, and stuitent management issues like attendance and discipline* 
Finally, legal issues refer directly to regiH^ations set and enforcedly 
state and federal agencies. These are matters for political linkage. 

Interview responses indicate the overall pervasiveness of both 
political and 'technical linkages (Table 2, items a-c). Three-fifths of all 
field agents mention that their work includes legal issues and over half 
refer to curriculum in some way. Still,* there are some important 
differences. More than twice as mahjr ^trainers as monitors report working 
on' curriculum 'issues while almost three times as many monitors mention 
legal issues. Liaison* people fall in between for both curriculum and legal 
issues, although they tend to be more like monitors ^than trainers. At the 
same time, they mention administrative matters moce often than either 
group. * i 

— ^ — = 

- . For the interval €evel data taken from survey items (Table 2, items 
g-k) *an analysis of variance was performed. For the dichotomous data 
.(mentioned /not mentioned) taken from the interviews, Chi-square tests were 
performed. Data in the table represent variable where the level of 
statistical significance wag les||igg$ian .05. 
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t We, identified five different activities from' the interviews where we 
aske'd the respondents to describe what they 'did in their field agent role. 
Two of the three which* produced statistically significant; differences- 
conducting workshops Sand writing materials/propofcals—stress providing 
technical knowledge to local educators although .'some political knowledge is " 
included. . These activities are usually conducted for Schools, ' .not the> 
state*. .They ai;e carried frequently; in fact,' almost two-thirds'' of the 
field agents report that they give workshops (Table 2, item d). Trailers 
repdrt doing these activities 'mugh more frequently" than do monitors while 
liaison people are in between. The third activity which is Conducted for* 
the state is' the kame as one of the roles, monitoring. As would be expec- • 
ted, the purfe monitors report doing' almost* four times as much ^monitoring as ' 
^ do trainers and' even more than do field agents who specialize in liaison 
work. - . * | 

• . / .v 

The expert/trainer -who interacts with a school district through 
workshops and consultations about technical problems fias developed a 
specialized skill which suggests more of a long term commitment in working ' 
with school' districts. Our data indicate that people who were identified 
as trainers are, indeed', engaged in more long-term projects with specific 
sctiools or districts. , They report over -four times as many long term 
projects'* (defined as three or more separate ^sessions with a school or 
district to work on one* 1 topic) as do monitors *(Table Z, item g) . Liaison 
. people report almost as many long term relationships as^do trainers. 

. The three kinds of field agent roles differ not only in the kind of 
linkage that \ is • provided but in who initiates the interaction: the 
district, the RESA, or the state. * In the questionnaire, field agents were 
asked what,, percent of- their activities- were initiated by the three 
different sources. ■ People who do liaison work report initiation more 
t^-emselyes than -do either .trainers or monitors " (Table 2, items h, i). 
Monitors initiate the least on their own. By contrast,' monitors report 
'that almost two-fifths of their contacts are , initiated by the state. * 

■ '• To provide linkages, field staff must be in contact with elements of 
the joutside world \as well- as local educators. *To learn about those 
contacts, field • agents were asked, how often they turn to each of 18 
different sources for information. Examination pf these sources reveals 
three different sets fro which field agents turn. The first set is paper 
sources. These include ^newsletters, educational journals, "curriculum 
, materials, textbooks *and technical reports all of which tend to stress ' 
knowledge - from the' technical sector. The second is personal 
sources—colleagues and superiors Within the agency and individuals . in 
local school districts. This set reflects 'information sources within the 



4 

A factor analysis of the 18' items prdduced four distinct factors, two 
of which were combined in our analysis to form a single factor. The first 
factor, institutional, had factor loadings on the four* items ranging from 
• 51 to ,68. The second factor had tvo items pertaining to curriculum" 
materials which had loadings of .72 and .80. ThiaLfactor was combined with- 
the third one, . which included • three items related to research materials 
(loadings from .50 to .88), to form a single factor which we labeled paper 
sources. The final set of three items reflected personal sources and had 
loadings from .44 to .73. e c > ' 



region and cannot be viewed ac iepresenting either the technical or 
political sector of the environment . The final #et is rather unusual,*. It 
includes the state, department of education, fejrer^l agencies, professional 
associations and regional advisory" committees. We consider these to be 
"institutional sources. 11 These sources provide' many different kinds of 
knowledge. We believe that political knowledge — including information 
about *new regulations and funding opportunities, the potential impacts of 
su£h changes on^ specific schools and districts, and tfhe responses of both 
districts and professional associations — is a prominent, type of knowledge 
provided. * ' , 

Field agents turn«to personal sources most often, paper sources next, 
d institutional sources least often (T&ble 2, items j, k). Of the 
nstitutional sources , they turn to the state department most: often (not 
reported). The differences among the three types of roles ate significant 
for two of the three factors: paper and institutional sources. As might 
be expected, trainers .turn to paper sources more often than io monitors. 
Surprisingly, liaison people ' turn . to istitutional sources most 
often — indicating again that there is a substantial element of political 
linkage to their work. One might expect monitors to N turn to this source 
most often, but they probably get the -same information through their ^ 
superiors who interact frequehtly with the state departments. 

We also asked the field agents to describe any particular strategies 
they employed in cre&ting£ an interest on the part of school districts for 
RESA services. From the . interviews we identified eight different 
strategies adopted by RESA. staff. Only one, exhibiting an expertise in an 
activity or content area, showed any differences among pure- role tvpes. 
The trainers who most clearly provide techncial knowledge were the ones Vho 
most frequently mentioned a reliance on expertise in order to attract their , 
clients. Three-fifths of the trainers reported using such a strategy *while 
less than one-fifth of the liaison and monitor types mentioned the need to 
Emphasize any particular expertise. < 

> 

Linkage Patterns by Agency 

We have described three kinds- of activities carried out by RESA field 
agents and indicated how these activities promote political and technical 
linkage. It remains to determine whether RESAs differ in the kinds of 
linkage they provide. To do so we look at the distribution of scores among 
the 23 agencies included in* the study. # - ' p 

As a first step a oner-way analysis of variant was conducted of scores 
across the 23 agencies. It was assumed that if there were significant 
between-agency differences, then agency means could be viewed as a measure 
of agency behavior 1 and not just of individual work. F scores for the 
analyses of variance were .11.81 for monitoring, 1.77 for training, and 1-20 
for' the liaison role. Differences among agencies on both training and 
monitoring were found to be significant at the .^05 level. Thus, it is 
appropriate to speak of the ^xtent to whith specific agepcies conduct 
training and monitoring activities. ' 

Examination s of the distribution of scores shows two distinct clusters 
of agencies '(Figure 2). The first consists of all the County Offices and 
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? f two' IUs. These are the agencies that do a great deal of 'monitoring. The 
. second consists of the* ,two EICs and .tliej remainder of^the IUs. These 
agencies are substantially lower on monitoring. - For the most part, the 
first *g?oup does very little training. Only two of these ^agencies are 
abov£ the mean fbr training (4.68). By.contrast, most of the second group 
doe§ a great deal of, training. Only - three *of this group are below the 

v mean. These differences among agencies reflect state polrcy and, to some 
extent, regi6rfal demand. An explanation of £his Connection depends on our 
previous knowledge of events in the two states. • The impact of state 
policies is especially clear in New Jersey. After a series of judicial 
decisions in the Robinson vs.' Cahill case, the New Jersey legislature 
passed the T&E 'legislation which made the State Department responsible for 
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ensuring that each school system i^avided a Thorough and Efficient .Educa- 
tion tp children in the district (N^w Jersey State . Board % of Education, 
1980). At that time Department planners saw two functions to be perfornre4 
in the field: monitoring to ensure compliance and training to inci^ase 
districts' capacity to education, especially in those areas specified by 
law. The decision wajJ made to separate the two functions (Ogden, n.d.).« 
Monitoring procedures, including in many cases the specific foVms to be 
used,/ were worked out "largely within the Department,; and the County Offices 
* were assigned the task of implementing tfiem. 

Although the training function was given' to the EICs„ less, attention 
was given to specifying what training would be delivered "and how (Josepl\£on 
and Scharff, 1977). One reason for the greater leeway in the training area 
was the belief ,that districts should have considerable* autonomy to deter- 
mine-, their training nfeeds, that the state had* an obligation, to offer 

- training but not to mandate it (Ogden, n.d.). Within this context, thd EICs 
concentrated on providing training services. The specif ic services offered 

. were determined largely within * the EIC although these decisions were 
informed by consultation with the sta£e department , annual needs assess- 
ments featuring' surveys of regional service users, and informal discussions 
with local clients. 

_Many of the County Offices were uncomfortable with the monitoring 
v function and sought way&» to maintain cordiaSk^working relationships with 
local districts in what was often a tense political atmosphere, ^-Offering 
4/ training (and liais'On services) is one way to maipta^n such relationships. 
Apparently; within the time constraints established by: heavy monitoring 
responsibilities, several County- Of f ices are attempting to provide training 
services directly. , 

. The situation in Pennsylvania is quite different. That state does 
require that districts follow mandated planning requirements, but these 
requirements are not as detailed as in New Jersey, nor does Pennsylvania 
have a minimum 'competency testing program with sanctions attached to it. 
IUs do administer special education funds andi. as a result, have ^ome 
monitoring responsibilities in that area. A few other 9-tate regulations 
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affect the linkages TUs offer, but most — t such a's those governing IU offered 
in-service programs — facilitate or permit rather than require^ services. 
Within these limits, the program of each^IU is determined by a board pf 
directors elected from the boards of education" of member districts. The 
program is also influenced substantially by superintendents of schools in 
the region (Dario, 1976)*. Thus, the "nature of expert /training t services 
offered- and to some extent whether they are offered at all — paries with 
demand. In fact, the director of one of the two IUs classified with the 
County Offices indicated that there was very little* interest in training 
and inservice assistance on his district. * , , 



Conclusion . 
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Regional Educational Service Agencies are an important source of 
>ol'itical and technical linkage for school districts. -These linkages are 
provided through three kinds of activities. Expert /t^aining^ work empha- 
sizes the provision of technical information, primarily through workshops 
but also through more intensive consultations. Monitoring entails "both the 
collection of information* needed for enforcement purposes and helping 
districts eomply. Unlike' the other activities described here, monitoring 
is conducted fot the state acting as a regulator rather than for the 
district. Liaison work combines both technical and political functions by 
helping local educators keep abreast of developments outside the region and 
by putting them in touch with sources of knowledge -on both technical 
matters and regulation as the'need arises. Whfle these activities are 
fconceptually dist^nc^, they- often appeat together. One set may complement 
the other, Specially when new regulation creates the need for n'ew techni- 
cal knowledge. ' - ' \ ' * % * 

' The types of activity were identified through an examination of the 
work of individuals; however their distribution reflects decisions made^at 
bofh the RESA and the state level*. ' The prevalence of ^onitoring in the TC£w 
Jersey County Offices in particular reflects the demands created' by 'the 
counts and legislature as interpreted by the Department of Education in 
that state^ Legislation and regulation also affect the extent to which 
the^e agencies engage in Expert/training activities in these two 'states, 
but -more by setting limits to wh^t is possible than by speqifying in detail 
what, services' will be performed. ^ % ' * « % 

It is apparent fhat RESAs are serving a useful • function in tieing 
together the national educational system and helping 'local districts cope 
with external forces. Whether ' they will continue^ to do so depends on 
decisions made at the state level concerning two issues: flinding and 
regulation. The number o^R^SAs' expanded- during the '60s and '70s partly 
as a result, of increased federal funding for education, but an important* 
argument for* their existence is that they permit economies of scale. Thus, 
as funding for education continues to decline, it may be argued that funds 
should continue to go to RESAs in order to promote the efficient delivery 
of services. However, in the political debates tha k t determine how declin- o 
ing funds are allocated, strong arguments will be made to keep funds at the 
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local level. These will be persuasive because there are more locral educa- 
tors than RESA employees and because the public understands the functions 
of school districts better than „ those of RESAs, The final (teci-sicSns will 
depend In part on which services arc maintained. Tor instance, a continued 
perceived need for technical linkages to the outside world will support the 
continuation of RESAs. It will also depend on the extent to which RESAs 
are seen as useful to local educators. 



^management. Insofar afe state regulation is increased, there will be an 
increased need for some" Sort of political linkage from RESAs. These 



The regulatory issue is somewhat different. We are entering ~a period 
f declining regulation of education as th& recent passage of block grant 
legislation 'indicates. However, the block g^ant legislation also moves the 
responsibility for regulation in some areas from the federal to the state- 
level. To some Extent, states can be expected not to take up this regula- 
tory responsibility; but in some areas they may have rxo choice. Shifts in 
\regulation create both needs for RESA services and dilemmas for RESA 

'mpria&Pmprif . Tncnf>ar nfc e ^fite 

sort of 

agencies may also be expected to become directly involved in regulation. 
'This direct involvement can be problematic. While it justifies the contin- 
ued existence of RES'As, it also undermines their political support when 
funds are allocated. Moreover, there is some question about how well 
enforcement *and service functions can* be combined.' Eor instance, whi le it 
may be possible to combine the Cooperator and Powerless Functionary strate- 
gies for promoting change in some master plan, it is difficult to imagine 
combining* them in the same position. The future of RESAs will defend large 
measure on how well they can continue providing services that are deemed 
important to their clientele, including both political and technical • * 
linjeage, without becoming involved ip unpopular enforcement efforts, 
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FACTOR 2 
Liaison 


FACTOR. 3 

Monitor 
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Curriculum Expert 


.78 


.15 
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Curriculum designer 


.64 


.28 


.30 


-Workshop Presenter 
Croup Process Trainer 


• 62 
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Orthogonal factor analysis with varimax rotation. 
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'Selected Differences Among Pure-Type^ Fiel,d Agent Roles 
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Content Areas '{% who mention): 

a. Curriculum 

b. Administration » 

c. Legal „ 

Activities {% who mention) i J 

^cl. Conducting Workshops 
e. * Writing 
.f . Monitoring * 



Intensity ^ ¥ 

X" 

g. .No. Longtei^n Projects 



Initiation {t%t time initiated by): 

h. RESA 

i. State 



Knowledge Sources ^ ^ of i tey scores): 

j . Paper 

k. .Institutional 
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categories. There were five respondents who did not report sufficient dafa • to be 
included in this analysis. * ~ * , v * ^ 
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